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in a subordinate position. Their foreign policy was really con-
trolled by England, and Scottish trade was excluded both from
the English and the colonial market. England was engaged in
her great struggle with Louis XIV, and the possibility of an
independent Scotland, perhaps under a Stuart and in alliance
with France, was a grave menace. When negotiations about a
union were already being carried on, both countries adopted such
hostile measures against each other that they seemed to be on
the point of war.1 At last, however, in 1707 the Union was
accepted by both parliaments, though in Scotland only with a
small majority, many members abstaining from voting, and a
flood of angry protests and rioting showing how unpopular the
Union was. " There is no doubt ", says Ramsay Muir, " that if
a plebiscite of the nation had been taken at this moment, there
would have been a large majority against the Union." 2 Lecky
says that the majority of the nation was certainly against the
Union. It was chiefly the nobility and the wealthier classes
which were in favour of the Union or, at least, accepted it as the
lesser evil. Scotland lost her separate parliament which, however,
was never so near to the heart of the people as the General
Assembly of the Church, which survived. Scotland received
representation in Westminster, though only by 45 members, while
according to population she could have claimed 85 members, and
according to taxation 13. The chief price paid by England was
the guarantee of Scotland's ecclesiastical independence and the
admission of the Scotch to the English and colonial markets. The
Union was a unique act in creating by legislation a new nation
out of two peoples. England and Scotland henceforth constituted
the Kingdom of Great Britain. A secure basis was laid for the
ascent of a new Great Power to political and intellectual leader-
ship in Europe. The Scots had a very large share in this process.
An independent Scotland would have had a ve$y precarious
existence. She could hardly have maintained her independence,
she would have been torn by internal strife and hampered in her
progress by religious orthodoxy and extreme poverty. The Union
opened out a wide field to Scottish energy and talent. Thence-
forward they played an enormous role in the economic, political
and cultural development of the British nation. Particularly
great also was their share in building up the Empire. It need
1 Cf. G. M. Trevelyan, England under Queen AHM* Rwilfas and the Union with Scot-
land, 1932, p. 247. Trevelyan also gives many proofs of the deep national aversion
between the two nations. Of. Lccky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century,
chap, vj.
* Rarosav Muir, Short History of the British Conunonwealth, 1920, p. 585.